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SUMMARY OF POLITIC3.; 
oR, 
Norices ror History. 
France.—The unsettled state of this 


| country, which may be regarded as the 


pivot of all political relations, renders it 
hazardous to indulge .in many specula- 
tions. It is said, that.a new treaty of 


peace has been concluded at Paris, by 


which the Allies are to evacuate [france ; 
and the concentration of their armies, for 
the purpose ef being reviewed, at a dis- 
tance from Paris, seems to give some co- 
lour to the general expectation entertained 


there, that the foreigners are about to eva- 


cuate their soil altegether.—Our corrupt 


| press, however, in accordance, no doubt, 


with the wishes .of its conductors, will 
have it, that itis owly the Russians who} 


| are to leave Frances; which, they say, is 


still to be ocetsied, for a certain number 
of years, by the Prussians, the Austrians, 
and the British: ‘This, they tell us, is ne- 
cessary, notwithstanding the overthrow of 
Napoleon, te’ foot out'the remains of ‘his 
partizans, who, it is admitted, are still 


very numerous; ‘and to give stability to 
_ the throne of the Bourbons, which, it is 
_ said, is still endangered by the same jaco- 
_ binical faction that brought Louis X VI. fo 


the scaffold, and established the Repubiié. 


| —This, certainly, is no very pleasing pic- 


ture to hold up to the view of the French. 


| king, who has been so often hailed, the 


desire of his people, and the only legitimate 
monarch which they are willing to ac- 
knowledge. He cannot be supposed to 
enjoy very pleasant dreams, when he is 
told, in his waking moments, that the Bo- 
napartists meditate the. return of their 
chief, and that the jacobins are plotting 
the extinction of royalty. It is. very ua- 
tural for him, in such circumstances, to 
consult his personal safety, and how he 
can do this better than by retaining near 
him that army, or a large portion of it, to 
Which he owes his restoration, I do not 
well understand. But will his loving 
subjects submit to this intrusion ?—Aye, 
thisis the question, a question which, 1 


am inclined to. think, should be answered 
in the negative. The hatred which the 
French have shewn to foreign troops being 
stationed in their copntry, particularly 
when considered as a guard to the sove- 
reign, was too conspicuons inthe case of 
the Swiss regiment, massacred at the be- 
ginning of the revolutign, to ‘leave any 
ground for expectation, Re they are now 
more disposed to submit. . Hitherto, it is 
trae, they have quietly borne the yoke; 
but .this was the consequence of the, fre- 
quent assurances which they received from 
their own government, that the stay of the 
allied armies was. only temporary until 
the conditions of peace were adjusted. 
Now that the treaty of peace is said to be 
concluded, they will naturally expect the 
return of these troops to their own coun- 
try. But if they should be disappointed, 
it is contrary to the known restless and 
active disposition of the Frenchy te look 
for any thing else bat a burst of popular 
indignation, which may prove fatal to the 
‘throre and’ to its armed defenders. “On 
‘the other ‘haud, if the~ French’ territory 
is completely delivered from the allies, it 
‘seems to me, whatever party should gain 
the ascendancy, whether the’ Royalists, 
the Bonapartists, or the Republicans, 
that the cause of truth must prevail in a 
‘country, where the events of the Jast 25 
years were so highly calculated to set meu 
a thinking. It is. the want.of reflection 
that renders people slaves. When men 
begin to think, they naturally torn their 
attention to what is best calculated to pro- 
mote their interest. On‘ the, subject of 
politics they must, with very little trouble, 
come to this conclusion, that the laws 
enacted in which they have had a vote, 
must be the laws best suited for them. 
Heuce the preference which must he given 
by the great mass of the population in 
France to a representative government, 
and hence the abhorrence which they must 
-always fecl against those who may attempt 
to restore the former despotism. ither 
we mast consider the French people en- 
tirely ignorant, of the science af policies 





Lor we mst admit, that: the convalsion: 
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which that country has undergoue, must 
terminate favourably to the cause of truth 
aud justice. 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

The melancholy instructions, given to 
Admiral Cockburn, before he sailed from 
the shores of England, respecting the treat- 
ment of bis illustrious prisoner, are inserted 
below. It was, we were lately told in the 
Gazette, “ in conjunction with the allied 
sovereigns,” that his Royal Highness, our 
gracious Prince Regent, determined on 
sending Napoleon to St. Helena for life, 
and adopting such precautions as effectually 
to prevent the possibility of his escape. 


leon entered his solemn protest, but he 
protested in vain. That country, which 
could once boast of giving liberty even to 
the slave the moment he came within the 
jurisdiction of its laws, had no protection to 
give to the man who had, by a single word, 
liberated millions of slaves; who had, in 
one hour, and without the feast murmur 
against the measure, extended the boen of 
emancipation to the whole of the French 
slaves in the West India islands, which 
Louis the desired had declared was imprac- 
_ticable to accomplish ina less period than 
five years. To such a man, animated by 
philanthropy so pure, exemplifying so for- 
cibly, that Christian benevolence, of which 
there are so many professors, the sovereigns 
of Europe, “ in conjunction,” be it re- 
membered, with our august and beloved 
Regent, deemed it proper to assign, as his 
future residence an inaccessible rock,\“ situ- 
** ated (as an actual observer describes it,) 
“in the 16th degree of Seuth latitude, and 
* separated from the two great continents 
“of Africa and America, by unfathomable 
** seas; that on the Eastern side being 
**twelve hundred miles in extent, and on 
“the Western, nearly two thousand !"— 
What a striking contrast does this treatment 

of Napoleon offer to that of Joachim Mu- 
rat, late King of Naples, to whom the Em- 
peror of Austria has given an assylum with- 
in his own dominions. Murat had only 
very recently attacked the dominions of 
Fraucis by a formidable army, for the pur- 
pose of conquest, and, not unlikely, with 
the intention to subvert the Imperial 
throne. He was defeated in bis projects, 
abandoned by his army, and had almost 
become an outcast of society, when he re- 
solved to put himself in the power of his 


| any one. 
Against this unprecedented measure, Napo- | 
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enemy, and solicit his protection. He 
was not deceived. An assylum was given 
him within the very country, of which he 
had lately meditated the conquest, where 

he is at full liberty to reside, without any 

other restraint or condition than his paro}; 
of honour, that he will not quit the Avs. 
trian dominions, that he will live privately, 
and submit to the laws. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, had otfered peace to all the 
sovereigns of Europe, and to accomplish 
this he had made the greatest sacrifices, 

and given the strongest proofs of his since- 
rity. He fell, it is tiue, but he was not re- 
duced in his fall to that low state which 
obliged him to supplicate the protection of 
There was stillan army in ex. 
istence, by whose assistance he might have 
bettered his fortunes. But he had, volun- 
tarily, * terininated his political life.” He 
had thus given a pledge sufficient to en- 
title him’ to future respect and conf- 
dence, and, 
his intentions, he adopted the resolution 
of claiming, in his adversity, the pjo- 
tection of the British, He came, not 
as aprisoner, butas a* cuest of England ;" 

he flatttered himself that she was the 
most faithful and generous ef his enemy's. 
Vain calculation! How soon had he reason 

to regret his reliance upon the fidelity and 
generosity of thisenemy. Nosooner was he 
within her grasp, than she ‘treated him as if 
he had been the worst of felons; his eflects 
were minutely examined ; his baggage, wive 
and provisions underwent the strictest scrv- 
tiny; his money, his diamonds, and all his 
valuables taken from him; and, by way of 
conselation, he was told, that it was not in- 
tended to confiscate his property; that he 
would be permitied to live on the énterest of 
his money, &c. provided that interest was 
not thought too much by his faithful anc 
generous enemy; that he would be at liber!) 
to dispose of the whole of his property, by 
will, at his death, to any person he pleased ; 
and that he might be assured the contents 0! 
his testament would be faithfully executed— 
Gracious condescension! Inimitable magns- 
nimity! of the most faithful and generous 
of enemies!—But this is not all: “ As an 
** attempt might be made to make a part o! 
“his property pass for the property of the 
“ persons of his suite, it must be signified 
“ that the property of his attendants is sub- 
“ject to the same regulations,”—W hat ' 
afraid of Napoleon, or of his attendants, eve® 
after you have them completely in you! 





power; afraid even of your own servan's 


relying upon the purity of 
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vetraving you, that you use so much pre- | 
caution to deprive Napoleon of all means of | 
nurcbasing his escape, even in spite of the | 
seeyrmountable barriers which you have | 
placed in his way. Ido not mean to say, | 
that there is any island in the world, which | 
could hold out against courage and enter. 
prize, when properly directed against it. But 


‘ 
ak 


does seem, that the island chosen for 
Napoleon's imprisonment, aud the means 
employed to prevent his escape, are such as 
ought to have precluded all symptoms of 
fear on the part of his “ most faithful and | 
senerous of enemy's.’? Let me ask, how- } 
ever, why Napoleon has been doomed | 
to so terrible a fate? What could oc- | 
casion so severe and so aweful a pu- 
nishment? Whatever may be the laws | 
and usages of other nations, cau this pro- | 
ceeding, which appears at utter variance | 
with all our laws, be viewed with inditter-«; 
ence in this country? If it is tacitly sub- 
mitted to, in what is it that the ditlerence 
between freedom and slavery consists? The 
British nation cannot surely be bound by 
any act unauthorized by the constitutional 
charter of the land. The Bill of Rights, 
containing the immutable provisions of that | 
charter, forbids, as it regards the protection | 
of life and liberty, any proceedings that are 
not founded on the written or customary 
laws of the land. No man, nor any set of 
men, of whatever rank or designation, can 
invade the constitutional rights of the 
country, without committing high treason 
against the national sovere:gnity, for the se- 
curity of which these rights have been so- 
lemnly and irreversibly enacted and pro 
mulgated. What constitutes the difference 
between this nation and ‘that of Russia and 
Algiers, but the national sovereignity dele- 
sated to certain individuals, for equitable 
administration, Russia has no such delega- 
ion, nor has Algiers, nor will it be to 
any useful purpose for us to have it in 
the letter only, if it be not correctly acted 
on, both in principle and practice. The 
case of the great, the immortal, the re- 
splendent Napoleon may, at any moment, 
become that of any subject of this na- 
tion. In Napoleon it is the more striking 
and impressive fromthe unparallcled renown 
ot his military and patriotic achievements. 
put it is not really greater than the in- 
justice which would be committed in the in- 
‘nce of the lowest individual, subject to 
the laws of this nation; though it does 
‘vince, and that formidably so, that the 
“struction and exercise of power, which 
Would presume to inflict such uncenstitu- 
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tional violence on the person of Napoleon, 
would feel quite at ease in employing it as 
promiscuousiy on British subjects. Napo- 
leon has a mind worthy of the transcendent 
oreatness of bis reputation. His just claims 
on public gratitude wi'l be embalmed in the 
hearts of countless. millions of the present, 
and of future generations. The violation 
of national law iu his, person, cannot injure 
his unsullied and invulnerable soul; the 
envenomed hostility, therefore, aimed against 
his personal feelings, recoils against its vin- 
dictive authors, and bas no other effect than 
that of exalting still bigher his unexampled 
worth, and ef rendering his personal fame, 
and the love of civil liberty, in all its mani- 
told bearings, tenfold more dear and hearte 
felt throughout the whole civilized world, 
Sut secure and triumphant as the magnifi- 
cent greatness of Napoleon is, and ever 
must be, the constitutional rights of this 
country have been outraged by the violence 
offered to his person whilst he remained 
here. The moment the waters of the ocean 
bore him within the constitutional juris- 
diction of the country, he became as much 
subject to its laws as if he had been Lorn, 
bred, and had always resided there. He 
might have been held as a prisoner of war, or 
he might bave been excluded the British do- 
minions by the alien act, and either of these 
modes of treating him would have been 
legally considering him as subject to the 
acknowledged and established laws of the 
land. He might have been also brought to 
a public trial, not for any thing committed 
‘beyond the jurisdiction of our courts of jus- 
tice, but for any offence imputable to him 
since his arrival within the-pale of their 
authority. But none is alledged against 
him, not indeed imagined, unless it should 
be conceived that his celedri/y, having in- 
duced his numerous visitors to cheer him 
with generous expressions of sympathy, 
and admiration, could be made criminal 
against him. In this respect, indeed, 
his crime has been of the deepest die, 
and the respectful conduct of those who 
flocked to see him, may perhaps, ena- 
ble us to account for his almost entire 
seclusion from the world. But it can 
hardly be presumed, that, a grand. jury 
could be met with, who would, on that acs 
count, find a true billagainst him. Why, 
then, has Napoleon been doomed to 
imprisonment and exile without the in- 
tervention of either judge or jury, and, of 
course, iv direct viglation of the law of the 
land? Ought this to be? Can a bill of 
indemnity cure the mischief that has bee, 
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dove? The wrong that has been committed 
on Napoleon, is in principle committed 
against every indwidual in this country, and 
may, sooner or later, be practically visited 
accordingly. ‘The cause of civil liberty 
owes more to Napoleon's political exertions 
than to any other man living; but this na- 
tion will have its debt to him vastly en- 
hanced, if, while he has been the innocent 
victim, he also becomes the legal eorrector 
of an outrage, involving at once his own 
personal liberty, and the constitutional in- 
tegrity and protection of every one living 
within the legal jurisdiction of the British 
dominions. 





INTERESTING DOCUMENTS RESPECTING 
TWE TREATMENL OF NAPOLEON BO- 
NAPARTE. 


ed 


Letter from Earl Bathurst, Secretary of State, to 
the Lords of lhe Admiralty. 


Downing street, July 30. 
My Lorps,—I wish your Lordships to 
have the goodness to communicate to Rear 
Admiral Sir George Cockburn a copy of the 
following Memorial, which is to serve him 
by way of instruction to direct his conduct 
while General Buonaparte remains under 
his care. The Prince Regent, in confiding 
to English Officers a mission of such im- 
portance, feels that it is unnecessary to ex- 
press to them his earnest desire, that no 
greater personal restraint may be employed 
than what shall be found necessary faithfully 
to perform the duties, of which the Admi- 
miral as well as the Governor of St. Helena 
must never lose sight, namely, the perfectly 
secure detention of the person of General 
Bonaparte. Every thing which, without 
opposing the grand object, can be granted 
as an indulgewce, will, bis Royal Highness 
is convinced, be allowed the General. The 
Prince Regent depends further on the well 
known zeal and resolute character of Sir 
George Cockburn, that he will not suffer 
himself to be misled, imprudently to deviate 
from the performance of his duty. 
BaTHuRstT. 


MEMORIAL. 

When General Bonapaite leaves the Be’- 
lerophon-to go on board the Northumberland, 
i: will be the properest moment for Admiral 
Cockburn to have the cffects examined 
which General Bonaparte may have brought 
with him. The Admiral will allow all the 
baggage, Wine, and provisions which the 
General may have brought with him, to be 
taken on board the Northumberland. Among 


R.—Nupoleon Bonaparte. 


; curs, by the Governor. 
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the baggage, his table service is to be up. 
derstood as included, unless it be so consi. 
derable as to seem rather an article to be 
converted into ready money, than for req) 
use. [ts money, his diamonds, and his 
valuable effects, (consequently Bills of Ex. 
change also) of whatever kind they may be, 
must be delivered up. The Admiral wij 
declare to the General, that the British ge. 
vernment by no means intends to confiscate 
his property, but merely to take upon itself 
the administration of his effects, to hinder 
him from using them as a means to promote 
his flight. ‘The examination shall be made 
in the presence of a person named by Bo. 
naparte ; the inventory of the effects to be 
retained, shall be signed by this person, ax 
well as by the Rear Admiral, by the person 
who he shall appoint to draw up the in- 
ventory. ‘Phe interest on the principal (ac- 
cording as his property is more or less con- 
siderable) shall be applied to his support, 
and in this respect the principal arrange- 
ments be left to him. For this reason he 
can, from time to time, signify his wishes 
to the Admiral, till the arrival of the new 
Governor of St. Helena, and afterwards to 
the latter ; and if no objection is to be inade 
to his proposal, the Admiral or the Gover- 
ner can give the necessary orders, and the 
disbursement will be paid by bills on his 
Majesty's treasury. In case of death, he 
can dispose of his property by a last will, 
and be assured that the contents of his testa- 
ment shall be faithfully exeeuted. As an at- 
tempt might he made to make a part of his 
property pass for the property of the persons 
of his suite, it must be signified that the 
property of his attendants is subject to the 
same regulations, The disposal of the troops 
intended to guard him must be left to the 
Governor. ‘The latter, however, has re+ 
ceived a notice, in the case which will be 
hereafter mentioned, to act according to the 
desire of the Admiral. ‘The General nmst 
be constantly attended by an officer ap- 
pointed by the Admiral or, if the case oc- 
If the General is 
allowed to go out of the bounds where 
the sentinels are placed, ome orderly man, 
at least, must accompany the officer— 
When ships arrive, and ‘as long as they re- 
main in sight, the General remains confi- 
ned to the limits where the centinels are 
placed. During this time all communica 
tion with the inhabitants is ferbidden. His 
companions in St. Helena are subject dering 
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the judgment of the Admiral or Governor 
to make the necessary regulations concern- 
ing them. It must be signified to the Ge- 
neral that if he makes any attempt to fly, be 
will then be put under close confinement ; 
and it must be notified to his attendants, 
that if it should be found that they are 
are plotting to prepare the Geveral’s flight, 
they shall be separated from him and put 
under close covfinement. All letters ad- 
dressed to the General, or to persons in his 
suite, must be delivered to the Admiral or 
Governor, who will read them before he 
suffers them to be delivered to those to 
whom they are addressed. Letters written 
by the General or his suite, are subject to 
iie same rule, No letter that does not 
come to St. Helena through the Secretary 
of State, must be communicated to the Ge- 
neral, or his attendants, if it is writteu by a 
person not living in the island. All their 
letters, addressed to persons not living in 
the island, must go under the cover of the 
Secretary of State. It will be clearly ex- 
pressed to the General, that the Governor 
and Admiral have precise orders to inform 
lis Majesty’s government of all the wishes 
and representations which this General may 
desire to address to it; in this respect they 
need not use any precaution. But the pa- 
per, on which such request or representa- 
tion is written, must be communicated to 
them open, that they may both read it, and 
when they send it, accompany it with such 
observations as they may judge necessary. 
Till the arrival of the new Governor, the 
Adiniral must be considered as entirely 
‘esponsible for the person of General Bona- 
parte, and his Majesty has no doubt of the 
inclination of the present Governor to concur 
with the Admiral for this purpose. The Ad- 
niral has full power to retain the General on 
board his ship, or to convey bim on board 
again, when, in. his opinion, the secure deten- 
tion of his person cannot be otherwise effect- 
ed. When the Admiral arrives at St. Helena, 
the Governor will, upon his representation, 
adopt measures for sending inimediately to 
England, the Cape of Good Hope, or the 
Fast Indies, such officers or persons in the 
military corps of St. Helena, as the Admiral, 
either because they are foreigners, or on ac- 
count of their character or their dispositions, 
shall think it adviseable to dismiss from the 
nilitary service in St. Helena. If there are 
strangers in the island whose residence in 
the country shall seem to be with a view of 
becoming instrumental in the flight of Ge- 





neral Bonaparte, he must itake measures to 
remove them. ‘The whole coast of the 
is'and, and all ships and boats that visit it, 
are placed under the survez//ance of the Ad- 
miral, He fixes the places which the boats 
may visit, and the Governor will send a 
sufficient guard to the points where the Ad- 
miral shall consider this precaution as neces- 
sary. The Admial will adopt the most 
vigorous measures to watch over the arrival 
and departure of every ship, and to prevent 
all communication with the coast, except 
such as he shall allow. Orders will be is- 
sued to prevent, after a certain necessary 
interval, any foreign or mercantile vessel 
from going in future to St. Helena. If the 
General should be seized witha serious ill- 
ness, the Admiral and the Governor will 
each name a physician who enjoys their 
confidence, in oder to attend the General 
in common with his own physician; they 
will give them strict orders to give in every 
day a report on the state of his health. In 
case of- his death, the Admiral will give or- 
ders to convey his body to England. 
Given at the War Office, July 30, 1815. 





PROTEST OF NAPOLEON. 

t solemnly protest, before God and man, 
against the violation of my sacred rights, ia 
disposing by force of my person and my 
liberty: IT came voluntarily on board the 
Bellerophon; 1 am nota prisoner, Lam a 
guestof England. As soon as | was seated 
on board the Bellerophon, [ was: upon the 
hearth of the British people. If the Go- 
vernment, in giving o1ders to the Captain of 
the Bellerophon to receive me and my suite 
on koard, meant no more than to hold out 
an ambush, it has forfeited its honour and 
tarnished its flag. If this act be consumn- 
mated, in vain will the people of dngland 
boast to Europe of their honour, of their 
laws, and their liberty. British faith will be 
buried.in the hospitality of the Bellerophon, 
J appeal to history, it will say that an ene- 
my who, for 20 years, made war upon Eng- 
land, came freely in his adversity and 
claimed the protection of its laws. Could 
he give a more flattering proof of his esteem 
and of his confidence? But, how did the 
English reply to so much™magnanimity ? 
They pretend to hold ovt a hospitable hand 
to this enemy; and when he gave himself 
up to their faith, they sacrificed him. 

NAPOLEON. 


Dated on board the Bellerophon, 
at sea, Aug. 4. 
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STATE PAPER. 


The Emperor of Austria grants an assy- 
luin to King Joachim within the limits of 
his dominions, under the following 


CONDITIONS:— 


Art. 1. The King is to assume the title 
of a private individual, the Queen having 
adopted that of the Countess of Lipona, it 
is suggested that his Majesty should adopt 
the corresponding title. 

Art. 2. The King is at liberty to chuse 
any town in Bohemia, Moravia, or Upper 
Austria, as the place of his residence. If 
his Majesty should think proper to live in 
the country instead of in towns of the said 
province, no objection will be made on the 
part of the Emperor. 

Art. 8. The King is to engage on bis ho- 
nour (parole) in the presence of his Impe- 
rial Majesty, that be will not quit the Aus- 
trian dominions, without the express con- 
sent of his said Majesty, and that his mode 
of life will be suitable only to that of a 
private person of rank, and that he will 
submit to the laws in force within the Aus- 
trian States. 

In the faith of which arrangement, and 
according to the established usage, the un- 
dersigued has, by the command of the Em- 
peror, subscribed the present Declaration. 


Given at Paris, 1st Sept. 1815. 
L.S. (Signed) 
“ Le Prince de METTERNICH.” 





Dartmoor Prison, 


And the Killed and Wounded Americans. 





This being a subject of great import- 
ance, as itis now the principal cause of 
ill-blood in America towards England, 1 
Shall tay before my readers two docu- 
ments relating to it. The rinsr isa re- 
turn, from authority. Indeed, a copy of 
the return, made to the American Go- 
vernment by our Government, through the 
American Agent for Prisoners here, of 
the persons killed and wounded upon this 
eccasion. And, from this return, it will 
be -seen, that some of these brave and | 
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faithful Americans had been made prison. 
ers of war after having served on board 
of English ships of war. This is the de. 
scription of men, spoken of with such em. 
phasis inthe ** Exposrrion,” lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Cremenr, in the Strand, 
London. The seconp is a paper, pub. 
lished in the New-York Narionan Ap- 
vocaTe cf the 25th of July last, by some 
of the American Prisoners, who were at 





Dartmoor when the killing and wounding 
took piace. ‘This paper is a commentary 
on the Revorr of Messrs. Kine and Lar. 
PENT, Which appeared in the Political Re- 
gister of the week before last. ‘That re- 
port did, indeed, surprize me ; but I should 
not have been able to comment on it in the 
manner here performed. It is very right, 
that the public should know what the 
Americans ground their complaints on. 
They think it shows no goodwill towards 
them, that Captain Saontr.Anp should not 
They area 


queer, prying sort of people, who draw 


have been called to account. 


conclusions from very slight premises. 
They observed that Admiral Berkely was 
highly honoured. ‘They will see, that 
Apmirin Cocksurn has been highly ho- 
noured ; and, though Generar Ross was 
deprived of his earthly rewards by a mali- 
cious Yankce ritle-man, yet they will read, 
in the London Courirr of the 13th inst. 
the following paragraph :—** In consider- 
‘ation of the services of the pare Ma- 
* yor-Generin Ross, who was unfortu- 
“ nately killed in the action near Balti- 
“more, the Prince Regent has been gra- 
* ciously pleased to grant honourable ar- 
*“* morial distinctions to be placed on his 
‘monument, and to be borne. by his 
“widow and descendants.” They will 
hear in due time what is to be done in 
honour of “ Boory and Berauty.”— 
Without more ceremony I insert the two 
documents, and leave the business of re- 
mark fer another occasion. 





DARTMOOR PRISON. 


4 Return of American Prisoners of War who were Killed and Wounded in an Attempt to 































































































Sa force the Military Guard on the Evening of the 6th of April, 1815. 
ourd 
» de. ’ ee Sige ea 
em. -or WITETHER’ MAN 
= 3 General NAMES, QUALITY. SHIP. OF WAR, MER- REMARKS. 
pub. =F | Butey CHANT VESSEL, 
and, 52 Sens. OR PRIVATEER. 
dub. ‘ a a 
LILLED, 
Ap- 
ome Stuleeeual 
: ms ¢ Enterprize, prize 2 i . 
e at ; | 4884 | Wm. Leveridge Seaman S06 Mecttmetss iS Privateet 
ling 970 | James Mann Siro «..-ee.se....| Letter of Marque 
Gave himself up 
my 5134 | John Haywood —- from his H. M. 
ARs Ship Scipion cs 
R 1347 | Jos. T. Johnson —— | Paul Jones .«----. Privateer 
C- | 3936 | John Washington ew Rolla-.-.--- weeeee| Merchant Vessel 
re- 
ald WOUNDED. 
the : | 7 
| Gave himself up ) “ , . 
ght, , j 6520 Thos. Jackson Boy trom H. MM. Ship see eee ee ee eee . 3 i Ng eae ron 
the Orontes, Fender 
on. 2617 | James Campbell Seaman | Volontaire-++-+++++|ssserreeseteeree ; Sng hg eg 
. 7th April, 1815 
L d 7R vie ‘ } ’ . 
um 5769 | John Gier Rambler --.-+--.| Merchant Vessel 
not 1722 Win, Penn Dispatch weeceeee{| Merchant Vessel 5 Impressed at Lone 
rea ilias Gani — don, 
5 | 5003 | Corneilias Ganison [Invincible ........| Letter of Marque 
raw 3614 | H. Montcalon naan Homely prize to 2 
: ] so P « =e 
es, 3 Gov. Tomkins 5 ToRe 
. 1965 | Robt. Willet -_ . M. Ship An- 
ous oe ere dromache ‘ 
hat 5526 | Joun reach Ente prize: rer Privateer 
2148 | Edw, Whittlebank H, M. Ship Roy- 2 
ho- al William = § 
ia 1) | 1881 | James Thornball Boy Elbridge Jeuny---- Privateer 
_— | $652 | James Wells Seaman | Whormec cscs c.cocs Do. 
li- 1236 | Phillip Ford H. M. Ship Sultan 
685 | James Bell —— | Joel Barl Merchant Vessel 
ad, 9+ | John Grey —— (St Ma ti me PI sani. D ‘ 
4 15 436 | W & - Martin’s lanter 0, 
st. 6 m, Leversage —_-— Maydalene-..++--- Do. 
“ 1024 | Edw. Gardener ————— | Joseph o.++eccee. 
a 1546 | Stephen Phipps —— | Zebra..+..-0+-++-| Leiter of Marque. 
4 486 | John Roberts envepiiiton pee Bina yoy { Do. 
: ‘J . , Cork 
ti- °0 ee Hew ae —— | Pan] Jones «-.-... Privateer 
me 918 one odding —— es M. S. Swift-ure 
: as | Sue Davin | [SCs nize 21 Pieter 
r 2015 | James Esdaile T : 
his 380 | Peter Wi ——— {| Governor Tomkins Do. 
‘is eter Wilson —-— Virginia Planter .| Merehant Vessel 
: 2884 | Wm. Blake Se H. M. 8. Repul Discharged, enred 
ill 95 = _- ® . 5. Repulse oe Vas 609 6066 ob bI8 3 19th A vil, 1815, 
; Y Pr J ho Hogabets énd Mate | Good Friends «..-. | Merchant Vessel . 
ia oF sen Ephm. Lineoin Seaman Argus. eee eee eenee De. 
* 38 “ain hos. Findlay ——— | Enterprize-.-...-- Privateer 
, 9 Jolin Haward Seaman Flash eeeeeeeeeene Do. + 
- %9 228 | Joseph Masick ——— | H.M. S. Furienx Oey 
o 6123 | Robt. Fittey  ~ —— | Grand Turk --.--- Privateer yinrareet ry Bits 
1 . 3 . 
pn rors Willett —-— | H.M. S. Rosario 
53! 9669 in m Perry ——— | H. M. 8. Tiger 
2002 | John Wilsen ——— |'H. M.S. Fortunée 








(Signed) ‘Tnos. Gro. SuortLAnn, Agent. 
Gro. Macnatu, Surgeon. 
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On the Dartmoor Massacre, in Reply to 
Messrs. King and Larpent’s Report. 


To tur Peoris or tur Unirep Sratres. 


Having perused, with attention, the 
report of Mr. Chas. King, aud Fras. Sey- 
mour Larpent, on their examination of the 
unfortunate occurrence at Dartmoor, on 
the 6th of April last— 

We, the undersigned, being there at the 
time this unfortunate occurrence took 
place, deem it a duty we owe to the sur- 


‘viving sufferers of that bloody transaction, 


to our fellow citizens, and ourse!ves, to 
make some remarks upen such a singular 
report. Although we presume the door is 
for ever closed against any further inves- 
tigation of that ever to be remembered 
transaction, we cannot help, however 
contrary it may be to our wishes, to irri- 
tute the public feeling, already so much 
excited, of eutering into a detailed investi- 
gation of that report. 

Tn the Committee’s address to*the public 
on the 27th of Jast June, preceding the 
publication of the ailidavits of some of the 
prisoners, taken on that melancholy 
affair, they have justly anticipated what 
would be the report of the Commissioners, 
after their investigation: they drew their 
conclusions from the singular manuer in 
which the investigation was conducted. 
The report commences by stating, that, 
afier having carefuily perused the pro- 
ceedings of the several courts of inquiry, 
instituted immediately after that event, 
they proceeded immediately to the exami- 
nation, upon oath, of all the witnesses, 
both American and English, who offered 
theniselves for that purpose. How far 
this part of the report is correct, we shall 


_ leave the public to judge. 


On the arrival of the Commissioners at 
the depot, the committee ef the prison was 
sent for; after waiting some time at the 
door of the reo, where the inquiry was 
held, they were called in, separately, and 
questioned as to their knowledge of the 
transactions of the 6th. ‘Phe depositions of 
those who were eye witnesses of that dis- 
graceful scene were taken ; some were ques- 
jioned as to the general conduct of Short. 
land, previous to that afluir; it was repre- 
sented by them as it would have been by all, 
as being universally crvel, overbearing, and 
oppressive. Aiter having finished the 
examinafion of the committee, they re- 






LY 


dence that was likely to cast any light on 
the subject of the inguiry. They, accord. 
ingly, returned into the prison, and drew 
up a list ef the names of some of those 
who were eye witnesses of that day’s ce. 
currence. Although they could have 
brought hundreds to the examination, and 
the sum of whose evidence -would have 
amounted to the same thing, yet the com- 
mittee, not wishing to impede the progress 
of the investigation, by a rotundity of evi- 
dence, they were careful to select such 
men as were most likely to give a clear 
and distinct account of all the circum. 
stances, as they eccurred, undes their 
knowledge, taking care, at the same time, 
| to procure those whose different situations 
afforded them an epportunity of witness- 
ing that transaction, from the commence- 
ment (othe close. Such was the evidence 
the committee had selected, to the number 
of about fifty, very few of whom were ever 
examined, although they were kept in 
wa ling at the turnkey’s lodge, (where they 
were ordered to stay until called for) du- 
ring the hours of investigation. dn the 
course of the inquiry, it seems, the Com- 
missioners found it necessary to survey the 
particular situation of the prisons, and the 
points from which the different aitacks 
were rade; they accordingly came into 
the ygrd for that purpose, and after having 
been shown all the places from whence the 
firing was continued, where the crowd of 
prisoners had assembled on the first alarm, 
and where the hole, so much made a 
handle of, had been matde—after a slight 
survey of these different places, they re- 
tired into their session room, leaving or- 
ders, cnce more with the committee to 
hold their evidence int readiness; as they 
would soon be cailed upon for exaniination. 
The committee replied that they had been 
in readiness since the commencement of the 
inquiry, and were then only waiting their 
orders to appear before them, feeling 
happy in the idea of having it in their 
power to show to the court, and to the 
world, by the evidence they had to pro- 
duce, that the attack of Shortiand on the 
defenceless prisoners, was premeditated 
and unjustifiable, in ary point of-yiew. 

After atlending in the turnkey’s lodge 


during the sitting of the commissioners, 


vutil the middle of the third day, without 
having but very few of the evidences sent 
for, and being fearful that they might be 
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word that the witnesses were still in at- 
teudancee No answer being returned to 
this message for some time, the committee 
becathe uneasy on account of the long exa- 
mination of the officers, soldiers, clerks, 
and turnkeys, attached to the depot, with- 
out admitting the prisoners to an equal pri- 
vilege; and, understanding the commission- 
ers were about closing their inquiry, they 
again sent- word they would be glad to 
have an interview for a few moments, for 
the purpose ef explaiving the neture of 
their evidence, and the necessity ofa full 
hearing on both sides of the question. 
No answer being returned to this request, | 
and still waiting with the anxtous hope 
that they would soon send for some of us, 
when we were told, by one of the turn- 
keys, that the commissioners were pre- 
paring te depart, having finished the exa- | 
mination. Astonished to think that they 
meant to leave the depot without clearly 
investigating the circumstances that were 
the cause of their meeting, and feeling in- 
dignant that a cause of so much import- 
ance should be passed over so partially, 
the committee addressed a note to Mr. 
King, begging him not to shut the door of 
communication against the prisoners by 
closing the inquiry without giving them 
the privilege of a hearing, as the greatest 
part of our witnesses were yet unexami- 
ned, and their evidence they conceived to 
be of the utmost importance to the inves- 
tigation. No reply was made to this 
note; but, in a few moments, we were 
told, that the commissioners had left the 
depot. How far they are justifiable in 
saying they examined a/l the evidences | 
that offered themselves, we think is suffi- 
clently shown, 

_ The commissioners next go on to men- 
tion the insurrection of the prisoners 
about the bread on the 4th, two days pre- 
‘ious to the events, the subject of that 
quiry. Although the report. correctly 
‘tates the prisoners quietly returned to 
their own yards after their demands hav- 
ing been complied with, yet Mr. King, 
forzot to mention, that it -was clearly re- 
Presented to him, had the prisoners been 
‘o disposed on that night, they could have 
easily made their escape. Although that 
transaction had nothing to do, as relates 
to the prisoners, with the events of the 
(th, we merely represent this circum- 
‘tance to show, that there was no inten- 
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ton whatever on their part to break out 


[216 


of the prison, as Shortland and his adhe- 
renis have attempted to prove. 

‘The report now goes on to mention, that 
on the evening of the 6th of April, about 
six o’clock in the evening, a hole was 
made in cue of the walls of the prison suf- 
ficient for a full-sized man ‘to pass, and 
others had been commenced but never 
completed, and that a number of prisoners 
were over the railing erected to prevent 
them from communicating with the cen- 
tinels on the walls, and that they were 
tearing up pieces of turf, and wantonly 
pelting each other in a noisy manner. 

As to the hole made in the wall we be- 
lieve the causes and reasons have been al- 
ready sufliciently expjained by the aifl- 
davits laid before the public. With re- 
spect to the prisoners being between the 
iron pailing and the wall, could have been, 
if it was not, easily explaincd to Mr. 


King, had he given an opportunity. It | 


seems, that on the afternoon of the 6th, 
some of the prisoners having obtained leave 
of the sentinels on the walls to go over and 
ay upon the grass; others seeing tliem 
lying so much at their ease, went over to 
lenjoy the same privilege; and as the sen- 
tinels made no objection to this proceeding, 
the number was soon increased to sucha 
degree, that it became no longer an enjoy- 
ment to those who first obtained the pri- 
vilege; some scnfiling then ensued among 
themselves, and they began to pelt each 
other with turf and old shoes, principally 
in play, and among so many, no doubt, 
there must have been considerable noise ; 
but how they can possibly connect this 
circumstance with the hole made in the 
wall, is intirely out of our power to con- 
ceive, as the iron railing separated them 
from the pretended breach in the wall, and 
distant from it mere than half the length 
of the yard; of course, had the hole heen 
intended as a breach, the iron pailing 
would have become a barrier instead of fa- 
cilitating the means of an escape. 

As to that part of the report which men- 
tions the guard barracks being the reposi- 
tory for the arms of the guard off duty, 
and of its standing in the:yard to which 
the hole in the wall would serve as a com- 
munication, and of its being a further 
cause of suspicion and alarm to Capt. 
Shortland; to one acquainted with the si- 
tuation of the prison, such an idea would 
be ridiculous, but to those who are uot 
acquainted with it, it will be only neces- 
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sary for us to mention, that if the prisoners | 


had the intention of breaking out through 
this passage, and had actually got into the 
barrack yard, the difficulties they would 
then have to encounter would be much 
greater than to break a passage through 
the market square, or the back part of the 
yard. Asto the idea of their possessing 
themselves of the muskets standing in the 
racks in the guard barracks (even if they 
knew of any being there) is childish; for 
how easy would it have been for the com- 
manding officer, on the shortest intimation 
ef such an aitempt with one blast of his 
bugle, to have called all his guards to the 
spot before a hundredth part of the prison- 
ers could have got into the yard, and by 
that means instantly put a stop to any fur- 
ther proceedings on their part. 

We cannot conceive how Mr. King can 
possibly come forward, and say, on these 
grounds, it appeared to him that Captain 
Shortland was justilied in giving the order 
for sounding the alarm-bell, when, if he 
found the prisoners were conducting them- 
selves improperly, had he sent for the 
committee (as always had been his custom 
heretofore, when he had any charge against 
the prisoners for improper conduct) and 
told them that the prisoners were breaking 
the wail (which circumstance as has béen 
published before, was not known to one 
tenth of the prisoners) and requested them 
to have represented to those engaged in it 
the consequences that must ensue if they 
persisted in such conduct, we have nota 
moment's hesitation in saying, they would 
have put a stop to any further proceedings 
of that kind. 

That part which relates to the breaking 
of the iron chain which fastened No. 1 
gate, and follows next in the report, says, 
there was no evidence to show whether it 
was done before or after the alarm-bell 
rang. As this was a material point on 
which they grounded Shortland’s justifica- 
tion, we have to regret that the evidence 
we had to lay before the commissioners, 
and which would, in our opinion, have 
sufliciently cleared up that point, was not 
examined. 

On the ringing of the alarm-bell,' the 
rush towards the gates leading into the 
market-square was so great (attracted as 
has been before stated by curiosity) that 
those in front were irresistibly pushed for- 
ward by those in‘the rear, and if the chain 
had not broke, the lock must have given 
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way to the pressure, and by this opening, 

it is but natural to suppose, that a num. 
ber must have been shoved into the square, 
in front of the soldiers, who were drawn 
up ina line across the square, with Short. 
land at their head. 

If, as the report now goes on to state, 
there was no direct proof before them ofa 
previous concert or preparation on the part 
of the prisoners, and no evidence of their 
intention or disposition to eflect their 
escape on this occasion, excepting that 
which arose by inference from the whole 
of the detailed circumstances connected 
together, had Mr. King examined the evi- 
dence on the part of the prisoners, as mi- 
nutely as it seems he examined those on 
the part of Shortland, he could not even 
have drawn the shadow of an inference of 
that being their intention. 

Where the commissioners got their evi- 
dence for asserting that Capt. Shortland, 
by quiet means and persuasion, endea- 
vourcd to persuade the prisoners to retire 
into their respective yards, is unaccounta- 
ble to us, as those who know Capt. Short- 
land, know he is nota man of persua- 
sion. Itis correct that Dr. M‘Grath used 
every exertion to persuade tli prisoners 
to retire out of the square, which, if 
Shortland had allowed suflicient time, 
would have been quietly done—but the 
crowd, by this time, had got so great, 
and the pressure in the rear so strong, that 
those in front could not retreat until time 
should be allowed for the rear to fall back ; 
but, the hasty, haughty, and overbearing 
temper of Shortland could not allow him ta 
use such conciliatory means. He orders 
(the report says) fifteen file of the guard 
fronting the open gate, to the charge ; 
and, after some little time, the charge 
was so far effectual, with but very little or 
no injury to the prisoners, as to drive 
them, for the most part, quite out of the 
square, with the exception of a small num- 
ber, who continued their resistance about 
No. 1 gate. Under these circumstances, 
continues the report, the firing com- 
menced, 

Ilere we beg leave to request an atten- 
tive perusal of the affidavits of some of the 
prisoners, taken by the committee, and 
which relates particularly to this part of 
the transaction. It is there’ positively 
stated, that on the soldiers’ coming to 4 
charge the prisoners aif retreated into the 
yard and pushed the gate to after them. 
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if the commissioners had examined that 
evidence, this part of their report ought to 
have been differently expressed. 

We cannot conceive how Mr. King finds 
it dificult to reconcile the testimony re- 
specting Captain Shortland’s giving the or- 
der to fire, when he reports, that several 
of the Americans swear positively that 
Captain Shortland gave that order—and 
many of the soldiers and the English wit- 
nesses heard'the word given by some one, 
but would not swear it was by Captain 
Shortland ; and some (among whom is the 
ofiicer commanding the guard) think, if 
Captain Shortland had given such an order, 
they must have heard it, which they did 
not. Thus, then, stands the foundation 
for this’ part of the report. An English 
ollicer thinks it is not so,and several Ame- 
ricans swear it is so; and he finds it is 
very difficult to reconcile their testimony. 
The lightness with which they seem to 
have passed over this most important point 
of that day’s transaction, cannot but be 
deeply regretted by those who feel for the 
unhappy sufferers, when they go on to 
state, ** It may remain. a matter of doubt 
whether the firing first began in the square 
by order, or was a spontancous act of the 


soldiers themselves ; it seemed clear it was 


continued and renewed, both there and 
elsewhere, without orders—and that on 
the platforms and in several places about 
the prison it was certainly commenced 
without any authority.” We must once 
more request the attention of the public 
to the aflidavits already published : itis 
there sworn by one of the witnesses, that 
previous to the alarm bell being rung, and 
while walking in the yard, a soldier called 
tohim from the walls, and told him to go 
in, as they would soon be fired upon. 
How, then, can it be possible, that a sol- 
dier on the walls should know ‘that they 
would be fired upon, if the order had not 
heen previously given to that effect ? and 
had the bugleman heen examined, he could 
have stated, that previous to the ringing of 
the alarm-bell, he received orders to sound 
fo fire; so that whew the soldiers took 
their stations on the walls, they were 
warged and prepared for that purpose.— 
Vith Such information, we conceive the 
committee to stand fully justified in stating 
si their report, the belief of its being a pre- 
“oncerted plan, on the part of Shortland ; 
and if the commissioners hdd possessed 
themselves with a knowledge of these cir- 








cumstances, which they could and ought 
to have done, would they, then, reported 
Shortland as justifiable, even in a military 
point of view? . 

The next thing we have to notice in the 
report is, that very singular paragraph, 
which says, ‘* from the facts of the crowd’s 
being so close, and the firing, at first, be- 
ing attended with very litile injury, it ap- 
pears probable, that a large proportion of 
the musauets were, as stated by one or 
two of the witnesses, levelled over the 
heads of the prisoners, a circumstance, in 
some respects, to be lamented.” Is it, 
then, to be dumented, that the soldiers did 
not level their pieces on the frsé fire, di- 
rectly into the crowd, which they have 
stated to be so great and so close, that a 
soldier declared, he could not come fairly 
down toa charge? or is it to be lamented, 
that one or two hundred were not killed at 
the first discharge, and a thousand or two 
wounded? if so, we think it much to be 
lamented, that the reporters were not 
there, and placed foremast in the crowd. 

The circumstance of so few being hurt 
at the first discharge is not strange to those 
who are acquainted with. the situation; 
and this occurence alone corroborates the 
American evidence, and ought to have 
been suflicient proof to the commissioners 
that the prisoners on being charged upon, 
retreated through the gates, and shut them 
after them before the firing commenced ; 
and which circumstance, alone, should 
have shut the door of justification against 
Shortland for commencing a fire upon 
them, as they werein their own yards. As 
this was the actual situation of the pri. 
soners on the first discharge, and the sol. 
diers having to fire through the iron paii- 
ing, and the prisoners retreating on a de- 
scending ground, of course brought tlie 
muskets, when down toa level, over the 
heads of the prisoners—it was owing to 
this fortunate circumstance that so few were 
injured on the first cischarge of the mus- 
ketry: and it seems the inhuman Short- 
land was aware of this circumstance, when 
he was distinctly heard to order the sol- 
diers to fire low. ‘This does not appear 
to correspond with the first part of their 
report, which says, ‘¢ Captain Shortland 
was in the market square exerting himself 
in giving orders to stop the firing.” 

That there was any provocation given to 
the soldiers to justify their subsequent 
brutal conduct, the commissioners them- 
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selves seem to find it very diflicult. to trace 
any evidence, although they say, it appears, 
that there was some resistance made to 
the turnkeys in shutting the prison, and 
that stones were thrown at the military. 
Had they examined the prisoners sutt- 
ciently, they would have been convinced 
that no resistance was made to the turn- 
keysin shutting the doors, As to throwing 
stones at the military while they were chas- 
ing them from corner to corner, and firing 
at them iu every place where they had ta- 
ken shelter from the balls, could it be ex- 


pected but they would seize on something. 


for self-defence, when they saw the sol- 
diers running at them with their bayonets, 
and having no possible means of escape, as 
it has been before stated, all the doors in 
the prisons had been previously closed ex- 
cept one, and that one, perhaps, the 
Jength of the prison from him. Is there 
aman in such a situation but would seize 
on the first weapon that offered itself, and 
sell his life as dear as possible. How can 
they, then, make that the slightest justifi- 
cation for such outrageous conduct on the 
part of Shortland or the military ? 

As to most of the officers being absent 
when the soldiers came into the yard, is 
erroucous; it could have been proved that 
there was an officer in every yard, and ia 
one instance where he was heard to give 
the order to tire on a party of prisoners 
close by the door, and running aud mak- 
ing every exertion to enter the prison. 

As to Capt. Shortland being busy in the 
square with the turnkeys, receiving and 
taking care of the wounded, certainly 
shows the Commissioner’s want of correct 
information; for it is already before the 
public, in affidavit, the cruel manner in 
which the wounded were treated by him, 
and of his abuse to the prisoners who were 
beariig the wounded to the hospital gate. 
‘That part of the report which: relates, that 
the time and commencement of this trans- 
action was the officers’ dinner hour, is too 
ridiculous fora comment. We do not be- 
Hieve that ‘there was a prisoner in the depot 
thet knew when or where the officers 
dined, and, therefore, can be no ground 
for an argument, that the prisoners were 
taking this opportunity to eseape. 

The report then goes on to state, * the 
cross fire which was kept ep from several 
of ‘the platforms on the walls round the 


parties of prisoners running about the 


: ‘| ** perhaps the dias of : 
Prison, and directed against strageling. aha td 





yard, endeavouring to enter the prison by 
the door which the turnkeys had leit 
open, according to ‘their usual practice, 
does scem to have been without object o 
excuse, and to have been a wanton attack 
upon the lives of defenceless, aud, at the 
same time, unoffending individuals.” [py 
answer to this paragraph, we shall only 
reply—had the commissioners examined 
aif the American evidence, and attached 
the same credit to it which, it appears, 
they have done to al/ the English evidence, 
similar expressions would have been made 
use of against Shortland’s conduct through- 
out the whole of their report. 

It appears to us, after an attentive ex- 
amination of his report, that the commis- 
sioners mean to justify Shortland in com- 
mencing his murderous attack upon the 
prisoners, and to condemn the soldiers for 
contixving it. Singular as this idea ap- 
pears, it is no less strange to us how it cen 
be possible they could reconcile it to their 


feelings to make up a report containing | 


such a direct contradiction to reason; for, 
surely, if Shortland could he justified in 
using coercive measures in the first in- 
stance, the military certainly should be 
acquitted for the subsequent massacre, as 
the whole was conducted under his imme- 
diate command ; and if he had a right to 
kill one on tiie same ground, he might 
have extended it toa thousand. And, on 
the other hand, if any part of the trans- 
action is to be condemned, Shortland 
should ‘be to answer for the whole; for 
what necessity could there be mai to at- 
tempt identifying any of the soldiers? 
Surely, the commissioners could not think 
of bringing them to panishment when 
they acted by the direct orders of Short- 
land and his officers? And df any one 
coukl or ought to be made to answer for 
the outrage, Shortland ought to be the 
first. 

in addition to the contradictions ¢on- 
tained in the commissioners’ joint report, 


Mr. King, in his letter to his Excellency » 


J. Q. Adams, almost denies-the ground on 
which they have, in part, founded Short- 
land’s justification, when he says (alluding 
to having beard several Americans swed’, 


|| positively, that Shortland did give the or- 


der to fire, and an officer of the geard 
thinks if he had-he should have heard hit!) 
mind was, ‘thet 
Shortland did give that order; and, wishing 
the repert:to go forth under our joint S!5° 
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natures, F forbore to press some of the 
points which it involves so faras otherwise 
§ might. have done.”’ 

if, then, any part has been neglected, or 
passed over, for accommodation, or any 
other purpose (and one there certainly has, 
in not paying the same attention to the 
American as. was done to the English evi- 
dence) it is to be regretted that Mr. King 
should so far forget or neglect the sacred 
duties attached to the appointment of a 
commissioner, to inquire into the cause of 
the murder of his countrymen, as to pass 
over any points which might have brought 
to light the means of punishment for the 
murderers, or obtained in some measure 
an indemnity for the surviving unhappy 
and maimed sufferers. Will not the shades 
of the departed victims haunt him in his 
midnight slumbers, and pointing to their 
lascerated bodies, say, these still remain 
unrevenged ? Will not the unhappy sur- 
vivors show the stumps of their amputated 
limbs, and say, these wounds fester, and 
still remain unatoned ? _ Will not the 
widow and helpless orphan raise their in- 
nocent hands to heaven and cry, why was 
justice denied us? why was the heart so 
callous to our sufferings? and why was 
the bosom shut to sympathy? Let Mr. 
King point out some means to appease 
these bitter complaints, and we shall be sa- 
lisfied. 

We shall now close these unpleasant re- 
marks by noticing another unaccountable 
error in Mr. King’s letterto Mr. Adams, 
where he mentions, speaking of Short- 
land, “and his general conduct, previous 
to this occurrence, as far as I could with 
propriety enter into such details, appears 
to have been characterised with great fair- 
hess and even kindness in the relation in 
Which he stood towards the prisoners.” 
We shall not pretend to ask Mr. King 
where he obtained the evidence on which 
he grounds this assertion; we are sure it 
was not from the prisoners, who ought to 
been the best judges of that circumstance ; 
but, instead of all that, all the Americans 
Who were permited to express an opinion 
on that subject at the examination, de- 
clared, without reserve, as would all the 
Prisoners in the depot had they been asked 
the question, that Shortland’s conduct, 
from the commencement of his appoint- 
ment to that station, had been cruel, op- 
presstve, and overbearing ; and, itistead 
of taking treasures to alleviate the dis- 
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tresses of the wretched objects under him, 
as a feeling man would have done, he 
seemed to take pleasure in harrassing 
them whenever he could find the slightest 
pretext for doing so. 
W. Corton, 
Josepit SwAIN, 
Arcn’p Tayror, 
Asm. M‘inryne, 
Wa. Cocuran, J. M. Busuritero, 
Davin INcAtrs, Joun Jones, 
Revusen Snerman, Wma. Demerecr, 
itich’p J. Mackay, ‘Tuos. Warp. 
Wa. K. Waire. 


Henry Dortrver, 
B. Werks, 

Put Brack, 
Homer Horr, 





Pouiticat INrecrity. 


Mr. Cornetr,—I have been always a 
great admirer of your straight forward 
and decisive scheme of policy. .No crook- 
edness, no compromising, 10 circumvent~ 
ing of principle, can find admission or 
connivance in your manly and virtuous 
creed. What can be gained by half meas 
sures, by assenting and dissenting, by 
nibbling at the detail of principles that are 
not openly and pertinaciously reprobated ; 
in short, by blewing hot and cold at the 
same time ?—A temporising and a concili- 
ating system of policy, giving quarter to 
corrupt principles, and attacking their 
inevitable effects, is ruinous to the best 
interests of national liberty. This namby 
pamby line of conduct is worse than no- 
thing atall; it hasthe aspect of patriotism, 
whilst it is in reality a miserable personal 
drivelling, that never reached any object 
of national advantage. When principles 
are undeniably defective and pernicious in 
their application to practice, what cau it 
avail to be reviling at the practice, if the 
principles are left protected by the sanctity 
of tong usage, by an admitted or an ac- 
credited baseness, that has becu so long 
recognised and- acted on, that it would be 
rude, nay, ungentlemanly, and repugnant 
even to the whiggism of the day, to ceusure 
and resist? Thus it is, that when the 
question of parliamentary reform, the pro- 
fligate waste of public money on projects 
of interminable war for unconstitutional 
objects, and the insufferable burthen of 
unnecessary taxation are brought under 
parliamentary discussion, eiiher the order 
of the day, expressions of ennui, or av 
avowed disinclination to interfere with 
the course of established precedent and 
custom, howcver unpriacipled or indcefen- 
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sible, is the usual manner of disposing of 
all subjects of that nature. When it has 
been offered to prove the existence of job- 
bing for seats in parliament, in a manner 
expressly forbidden by the constitutional 
law of the land, the investigation has not 
been supported; an unpatriotic aversion 
has been shewn against entertaining the 
proposition, and the prevailing usages 
have been held to be best, because, for- 
sooth, to disturb them would be danger- 
ous! Certain members of parliament, 
whom it would be invidious to name, dis- 
tinguished more or less for patriotism and 
independence, will hear all this in silence, 
and content themselves with carping at 
the practical evils issuing from alleged 
corrupt principles, without at all impugn- 
ing those principles, as if it were possible 
to remedy an effect, whilst its direct 
cause remains in full activity. It cannot 
be denied, that senatorial characters of 
this blinking description occasion serious 
injury to the cause of political justice and 
civil liberty. ‘They countenance, by the 
semblance of opposition, practices, which, 
if unopposed, must, sooner or later, draw 
on themselves a weight of responsibility, 
which they would not be able to sustain, 
and under which, therefore, they must at 
length succumb. An inefficient opposition 
affords the delusive aspect of a just 
triumph, and, iustead of either defeating 
or repressing mal-practices, gives them the 
ascendency of victory, and acquires for 
their partisans the reputation of being able, 
or, at least, successful statesmen. No 
ene has assumed more commendable lati- 
tude than yourself, Mr. Cobbett, in re- 
sisting, absolutely resisting, the treachery, 
frauds, and bad faith, against the vital 
interests of civil liberty. You have al- 
ready vastly advanced the good cause ; 
and your superior claim to the gratitude 
of mankind will be duly remembered and 
acknowledged, as long as human reason 
and an innate disposition to national free- 
dom shall endure. Go on inthe great 
and mighty work—Your cause is good—It 
is as just as truth itself, and must finally 
prevail. Your pen, wielded by your ho- 
nest and invincible love of liberty, is more 
powerful, in that sacred cause, than the 
combined swords of all the despotic em- 
perors and kings in the world can be 
against it. The broad truths which you 
promulgate are too evident, too legitimate, 
and too conclusive, (o admit of being mis- 
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interpreted, ina way that might draw op 
you the vengeance of libel law. You are 
indeed, too well schooled in the assumed 
privileges of that baneful provision against 
an unrestrained liberty, to communicate 
whatever may be true. You have already 
lamentably suffered under the penal seye- 
rities of that legal institution; but, thanks 
to your undismayed fertitude, to you 
discriminating understanding, to your un. 
remitted diligence, and to your ardent 
devotion to the political freedom and so- 
cial happiness of mankind, you are stij! 
rendering, and, it may-be presumed, will 
continue to do so, through the medium of 
your Weekly Political Register, more es- 
sential service to the cause of civil liberty 
than is afforded from all other sources 
collectively estimated. 

The true friends of mankind must re- 
joice in the contemplation, that you have 
sons educated by a parent, like yourself, 
in the way they ought to go. If the here- 
tage be possible, secure to them your po- 
litical integrity, your argumentative acute- 
ness, your persuasive style, your luminous 
explanation, and your conclusive clear- 
ness. With such possessions, fostered and 
matured by such a preceptor, the world 
has a right confidently to look forward 
to a long continuance of the scheme of 
popular instruction on the political rights 
of man, which you many years since ori- 
ginated, and have uninterruptedly pur- 
sued, as well when in prison as when at 
large, with unrivalled credit to yourself, 
and with incalculable benefit to the whole 
human race. 


ONE OF YOUR INNUMERABLE 
ADMIRERS. 





Pouitican Detnust1on. 


Sin,—It is a melancholy case when the 
fate of an individual, once feared, ant 
therefore never forgiven, lies at the mercy 
of Statesmen; beings ex officio dead to 


generous feelings ; whose whole duty is | 


comprized ina single term—political in- 
terest. This sole principle of state mo 
rality has defiled with tears and blood the 
annals of every country in every age 
The unutterable abominations of religious 
persecution, falsely attributed to religio® 
itself, have been committed in support o! 
political interest, by such men as, in the 
present day, are stiling themselves the 
Guardians of Social Order: a sort of civil 
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popery, which authorises them, by virtue 
of decrees, framed specifically and ex post 
fucto, to inflict every severity on their 


‘opponents that is not forbidden by their 
‘own fears. As it was the gross iguorance 


aud superstition of the people which suf- 
fered the Gardiners and Bonners of other 
times to dauce and jest round the fires 
they had kindled ; so it is through politi- 
cal ignorance, that the great body of this 
nation are filled with exultation at the 
disgaceful scenes uow acting in France ; 
and especially, at the cruel sentence in- 
flicted, by our own government, on one 
distinguished individual. On the system 
of political delusion, cherished for the 
last 23 years, with such assiduity and 
success, the actors in this tragedy rely 
for indemnity: But let them remember 
that it is a forced and artificial state, in- 
consistent with the improved condition of 
the human intellect on other subjects ; 
and that it requires but a short period of 
home-felt adversity to remove the veil. 
Then will the devoted champions of mo- 
narchy discover the marvellous absurdity 
of their own policy: to beat down and 
then trample upon the head of their party ; 
the only potentate who had the inclination 
and the power to restore royalty to the 
respect of mankind! ‘The man who al- 
ways fought on their side; who did more 
in one day against the Republic of France 
than combined Europe had been able to 
achieve in a ten years war! Do they not 
even now perceive that the fall of Bona- 
parte must eventually work the triumph 
of French Republicanism ? The battle of 
Wccerloo, had its issue been the reverse 
of that for which they are so loud in their 
rejoicings, would have established in 
France a monarchy, more surcly than an 
army of Cossacks quartered in every de- 
partment. And what are the present con- 
sequences of that Victory? In France, 
the extinction of the reyalist party, and a 
horror of its principles. In England, 
such an addition to the before intolerable 
load of taxes, as the boldest cannot look 
upon without dismay. To confine, upon 
a desolate rock, cut off from all commu- 
nication with the rest of the world, the 
chosen leader of the French nation, whom 
the chance of war has placed at our dis- 
posal, seems an appropriate conclusion to 
this extraordinary drama; but ‘* the end 
*s not yet ;” poetical justice requircs a 
different termination. X. 
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Tre Causrs anv Errecrs or Drsporism. 

Mr. Congert,—The inequality of both 
physical and moral power in the infant 
state of nations, almost inevitably leads 
to the early assumption and ultimate estab- 
lishment of despotism. The temporary 
authority, either conceded ov usurped iu 
favour of a few controling individuals, 
soon contrived, through the influence of 
the worst passions, to magnify and extend 
itself to absolute power. Power thus sur- 
reptitiously obtained would have but a 
short-lived existence, were it not fenced 
round and protected by the various devices 
which craft could exercise on the ignorant 
and unsuspecting multitude. Hence the 
original distinction between the governing 
and the governed, net arising in any thing 
like a recognition of popular right in the 
social compact, but beginning and pro- 
ceeding in arbitrary assumption and undis- 
criminating submission. It is the policy 
as well as the practice of moral turpitude 
of every kind, to endeavour to conceal 
its deformity under the semblance of plau- 
sible professions: in other words, it de- 
clares not its own baseness, affd wishes to 
palm itself on others for being something 
estimable. The distances of power and 
privilege between the soi-disant governing 
authority and the governed, becomes pro- 
gressively greater and greater, until at 
length every thing like claiming attention 
to wrongs on the part of the people va- 
nishes and is no more seen. In this un- 
natural and criminal distribution of pa- 
litical power and e¢ivic rights, ene genera- 
tion foHows another until prejudices of 
education, and the influence of habit, rivet 
the chains of slavery with unyielding fixa- 
tion. Authority thus created, and slavery 
thus produced, exhibit a true picture of 
the unjust and degraded state of national 
society vow existing, with but few excep- 
tions, over the face of the habitable world! 
With such despotism and slavery, there- 
fore, is it possible for the human race to 
attain to any thing like rational happi- 
ness? Mankind are naturally endowed 
with powers of intellect commensurafe 
with those virtuous enjoyments that must 
have been destined for them, and which, 
sooner or later, will be realised by the 
irrecoverable downfall of despotism. Were 
thehuman species naturally ferocious, and 
required to be restrained and curbed by 
institutions authorlsing the vilest bondage, 
some apology might be afforded for many of 
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the systems of government extant,and which 
impiously regard themselves as sanctioned 
by divine permission, as having received 
supernatural appointment, as being the 
Lord’s anointed, the very Vicegerents 
of the Almighty here below. Hence the 
origin of Priesthood and Priestcraft, the 
sacred hierarchy, without which the delu- 
sion of despotism could not be perma- 
nently supported. Who are the persons 
interested in this anti-social degrading 
system of government? A few individuals, 
grouped into a junto of power, hereditary 
or otherwise, according to the enslaved 
usages of the vast multitude. ‘The people, 
the inhabitants at large, are the enduring 
Slaves, that immensurable and ruinous 
power may be concentrated in an insu- 
lated few. It is not ‘surprising that those 
who have arrogated the privilege of here- 
ditary political right and authority should 
be tenacious of them, should even fight and 
die for them if necessary ; but it is incon- 
ceivable that the great body of the people 
can also be brought to immolate. them- 
selves for their preservation! Nothing but 
ignorance or perversion, all but hopeless, 
_¢ah countenance the existence of personal 
Wespotism at the expence of popular li- 
Berty. What is the grand efficiency of 


“Man but the civic circumstances in which 


he is placed favouring its utmost deyclope- 
ment. [fit be cramped, it is all but an- 
nihilated ; it loses its elasticity, its spring 
————_—_— 
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of energy, by which alone it can unfoj, 
its vast and genuine powers. Those who 
favour despotism must admire a chaotic 
coufusion of the human mind, rather thay 
a generous display of its chaste combina. 
lions, by which it at once perceives and 
provides for all that is indispensible to the 
real dignity and character of man. The 
world may endure for countless ages, but 
with the existing system of despotic |p- 
gislation in mapy countries, the condi. 
tion of the human race would not be 
ameliorated; on the contrary, it must 
retrograde, until the slavery of adopted 
prejudices and ignorance shall. termi. 
nate in utter anarchy and  devasta- 
tion. ‘The vast multitudes of the humana 
race, wherever situated, or however go. 
verned, should make the governing autho- 
rity responsible for the effects of the pre- 
vailing government, aud should, from 
time to time, und voce, insist upon such 
changes, corrections, and amendments, as 
the arbitrary nature of original institu. 
tions, erroneous practices, corrupt abuses, 
and aitered circumstances, of whatever 
kind, may appear to require. To this mul- 
titudinous tribunal must the wretched 
grievances of the human race be addressed, 
and from that legitimate source, in which 
alone the authoritative weight of both 
physical and moral power exists, complete 
and permanent redress can be obtained 
An Opponent or Desvotism. 
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PRICES CURRENT in London; Prices of FUNDS in England and 
France ; and Number of BANKRUPTCIES in Great Britain, during 


. 


the last weel:. 
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BREAD.—The Quarterv Loaf, weighing 410. 502, 8drams, 11d, 


——_—_ 
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WHEAT.—The Winchester Bushel, or 8 gallows (corn and beer measure), taken on aw average of 


all the prices at Mark Lane Market, 7s. 
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—_——— 





MEAT.—The average wholesale price per Pound weight, at Smithfield Market, where the skin and 
offal are not reckoned at any thing in the price.—Beef, 64d; Mutton, 72d; Veal, 8d; Pork,7 48; 


Lamb, 84d, 





———e ee 


WOOL, —Vigonia, 16s.; Portugal, 3s.; Spanish Lamb, 9s. 3d.; Leonosa, 7+. 3.1.; Segovia, 5s. NM. ; 
Seville, 4s. 61. ; --This wool is washed and picked.— Wool Imported last week :—From Ger- 


many, 55,7 ?8ibs.—-From Spain, 103,680ibs, 
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BU LLION.--Gold in bars, ¢4 9s, per ounee.—New Dollars,5s. 7d. each,——Silver im bars, 5*,94.— 
N.B. These are the prices in Bank of England paper.—-In gold coin of the English Mint, a9 
ounce of gold in bars is worth Sl. 17s, 10}d.—Standard Silver in bars, in the coin of the Euglish 
Mint, is worth 5«, 2d. an ounce, In the same coin a Spanish Dollar is worth 4s. 6d, 


—_ 





ENGLISH FUNDS. Tie price of the Tuner Per Centum Consolidated Aanuities, in Bank Pe 


per; 5o4. 





FRENCH FUNDS.—The price of the Five Per Cents, in gold and silver money; 61. 
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BANKRUP rCt ES.—Nomber, during the last week, published in the Londoa Gazette, 18. 
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